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Foreword 


This book is the product of a collaborative initiative 
between ten schools in Ireland and Northern Ireland. What 
is particularly striking and exciting about the publication 
is that the work has all been carried out by primary 
school children. In the telling of history from a child’s 
perspective there are many historical treasures and pieces 
of historical information that illuminate the book. The 
children’s writings bring us to the mills and shipyards of 
Belfast and show us the very young age of some of their 
workers. We see the numbers of children in a junior infant 
class in a school in Dublin and how they had two days off 
during the Easter Rising. We develop an understanding 
of the large number of children in families at that time 
and develop an insight into what life was like living in a 
tenement dwelling. We hear about the currency used and 
the Dublin Lockout. We the see the impact of the invention 
of the engine, where the taxi man of the early 1900s 
moves away from driving a horse and cart. We see the 
arrival of mechanically propelled tanks in World War One 
and develop an understanding of what life was like for a 
soldier in the trenches on international duty. We also hear 
about animals on the front line. We see a flying machine 
land in Wexford on its way to Kilkenny from Wales, and 
we hear about refugees, suffragettes, votes for women, 
and the 1911 census. This publication demonstrates the 
commonality, humanity and concerns of our nation, all 
written and drawn by children. It offers a platform for 
historical discussion about our nation, our people, and 
how our children understand its evolution, development, 
emergence and identity. It is a rich tapestry of history, 
written from the eyes, ears, imagination and hands of 
children. 


Paul Fields 


Director, Kilkenny Education Centre 
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A phone call received at my desk in Belfast: a seed of an 
idea planted by Orla Kenny, Creative Director of Kids’ 
Own, and a couple of years later, a new creative exchange 
has taken place connecting communities across Ireland 
and Northern Ireland. The success of this does not 
happen by accident. The development of this network 

is a testament to Kids’ Own’s ability to act as a catalyst 
between artists,writers, teachers and children. Their 
pioneering methods forge a rich environment where 
creativity is nurtured and developed. In a society that 

is becoming more virtual, surreal and isolating it is 
heartening to see the energy and fun created when people 
are connected. It is the partnership, dialogue and platform 
for the exchange of ideas, that creates the adrenalin for 
this type of approach. There is no concrete, preconceived 
path set out at the beginning. People are the raw material 
and it is when they come together to explore, question, 
challenge, support and have fun, that the process begins. 
The magic ingredient as always are our children. When 
they are placed in this type of environment they never 
cease to amaze us. They shine with their ability to think 
for themselves, to solve problems and to notice something 
that we would never think of. The depth and breadth of the 
learning that the children are experiencing is tangible. 
Central to everything is the development of the process; 
this gives the educators the opportunity to break away 
from constraints. Experiences such as these not only give 
the children a sense of value but a much needed outlet for 
their creative expression. Kids’ Own excels in establishing 
and developing successful partnerships that create new 
spaces for our children to explore. This is education at its 
best. 


Marie O’Donoghue, 
Education Authority, Northern Ireland 
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Introduction 


This book is the outcome of a two-year collaboration 
involving over 300 children from ten schools across 
Ireland and Northern Ireland. The project, which was 
generously supported by the Department of Foreign 
Affairs Reconciliation Fund, offered an opportunity for 
children to have active participation in the Decade of 
Commemorations and to meaningfully contribute to 
the commemorative experience, through their own self 


directed research. 


In year one, participating teachers — in collaboration with 
artist, Ann Donnelly and writer, Mary Branley — were 
encouraged to lead the children through an enquiry-based 
exploration of the Decade of Commemorations, focusing 
on events and stories that they found interesting and 
wanted to pursue further. Kids’ Own values individuality 
and ambitious approaches towards co-creation. We prize 
children’s authentic voices and experiences and we trust 
in the process. With this in mind, the project was allowed 
to unfold with each school taking a different direction 
and the children finding their own areas of interest and 


exploration. 


In year two, the artists worked with the children to draw 
together their findings from the research and to go 
deeper. Stories and historical events were rewritten by the 
children or recounted to the writer and transcribed. The 
children were also introduced to imagery and artwork 
from the decade and, guided by the artist, developed their 


own paintings and imagery. An exciting body of work 


emerged, that was both broad and specific; representative 
of both the macro — global and national happenings, and 


the micro — local events and family stories. 


The work contained within this book is by no means 
representative of all that occurred within the decade, 
1912-22, but it captures the children’s fascinations 

across a range of themes and events: some were drawn 

to social change and economic development; others were 
intrigued by the minutiae behind great global events; 
others learned about their own family histories and the 
contributions or sacrifices of individuals who were blood 
relations; others were captured by a single story, which 
they chose to explore collectively in more detail. Kids’ 
Own publishes children’s work to give credence and status 
to children’s voices and lived experiences. We strive to 
counter the perception that publishing and arts practice 
are the reserve of an elite few and to present childhood 
within an egalitarian context. This book draws attention 
to the incredible turbulence of this period in our history,- 
but also the sense of hope and possibility, and the spirit of 
innovation that was alive at that time. It also demonstrates 
that children have a powerful voice — collectively and 
individually — within our historical and cultural narratives. 
While the children highlight the stark differences between 
life a hundred years ago and life today, it is also striking 
to see a resonance with contemporary concerns, such as 
the transnational mobility of migrants and refugees. The 
long-term nature of this project really provided the space 
and scope for the children to go deep with their research; 
to look beyond the received myths and perceptions around 


historical events. 


What does the child’s voice contribute to our literature 
and our culture? The publication of children’s work sends 
a message about the value we give to children and their 
participation in our society. Do children have a right to 


equal participation and inclusion or not? Are their voices 
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important to us as a society, or not? If they are, we should 
consider giving children a bigger platform for their work 


to be seen, read, heard and understood. 


We would like to thank the writer, Mary Branley, and 
artist, Ann Donnelly, for leading the children through 

this process and the participating children for their 
enthusiastic participation. Paul Fields, Director of 
Kilkenny Education Centre, and Marie O’Donoghue, at the 
Education Authority of Northern Ireland, supported the 
development and direction of this project, and through this 
interagency approach, the project had a sound framework 
within which to evolve over the two-year process. Thank 
you also to the directors of Limerick, Galway, Dublin West, 
Blackrock and Monaghan Education Centres, for their 


support of this project. 


We extend a huge thanks to the teachers and principals 
who invested so much time and effort in the project: 
Catherine McParland, Una Méabh O’Hanlon, Luiseach 
Fitzpatrick, Roisin Lenaghan, Kelly-Ann O’Brien and 
Principal Aine Andrews at Gaelscoil na bhF4l, Falls Road, 
Belfast; Bernie McCarron and David Burgess at Hazelwood 
Integrated Primary School, Newtownabbey, Co. Down; 
Sarah Campbell, Helena McClorey and Ann Clinton at Holy 
Rosary Primary School, Belfast; Gemma Kenny, Principal 
Breda McEvoy and former Principal Terry McCarty at 
Inchicore National School, Dublin 8; Siobhan Coleman, 
Geraldine Martin and Magdalena Mullan at Laghey 
Primary School, Dungannon, Co. Tyrone; Conor Doyle at 
Lisnafunchin National School, Castlecomer, Co. Kilkenny; 
Siobhan English and Principal Karen Franklin at Nicker 
National School, Co. Limerick; Shane McDonagh, Roisin 
Forde and Orla McHale at Northampton National School, 
Kinvara, Co. Galway; Natalie Leyden and Rachel Murphy 
at St Brigid’s Primary School, Haddington Road, Dublin 4; 
and Linda O’Sullivan and Deirdre McKenna at St Joseph’s 


Boys’ National School, Carrickmacross, Co. Monaghan. 
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We are also indebted to the Department of Foreign Affairs 
Reconciliation Fund for supporting this project over three 


years. 


This publication provides a unique and significant 
resource as a first history-book publication developed 

by children as part of the commemoration initiative. The 
title of the book is drawn from the children’s own words - 
from a story about World War One - but as the title of this 
publication, it seeks to convey history as an open field of 
investigation, and to evoke the traversing of an expanse 
that could be spatial, temporal or imaginative. It is a book 
about territory, adventure, mobility and possibility. We 
hope that it offers a stimulus for continued dialogue and 
learning, and inspires children everywhere to have a 


deeper connection with our history and our culture. 


To find out more about the process behind this book and 


project, please visit: http://www.100yearhistory.com 


Kids’ Own Publishing Partnership is a national children’s 
arts organisation and Ireland’s only dedicated publisher 
of books made by children for children. Kids’ Own 

works in defence of children’s right to culture and to 
support each child’s individual creative expression, 
through meaningful processes of enquiry and co-creation 
alongside professional artists. Collaborative publishing 
with children is a core tenet of our work and offers a 
platform for children’s lives and experiences to be valued 


and made visible to a wider audience. 


Kids’ Own Publishing Partnership © 2016 


Shipyards & Unions 


Shipyards 

Harland and Wolff was founded in 1861 by 
Edward James Harland. He was originally from 
Germany and moved to Belfast. His best friend 
was Wolff but he didn’t work in the company. 
When Harland died in 1895, the company was 
given to William James Pirrie. 35,000 people 
worked in Harland and Wolff. The youngest 
there was only 14 years old. Frank Workman 
was 1'7 when he started work there. Samuel 
Scott was the first person to die in the Harland 
and Wolff shipyards. He fell off ladders on the 
staging to his death. His skull was fractured. 
He lived with his mother and five other brothers 
and sisters. He was only 15 years old. Gaelscoil 
na bhF4l, Belfast 


Bhi Peter Kelly ina fhear iontach deas. Chuir a 
chairde ‘Duster’ air mar chaith sé sean chota 
duster. D’oibrigh sé mar dhugaire sna dugat. 
Bhi ar malai mora a thogail amach as na baid. 
Bhi na malai lan de chn6 cécé agus de siticra. 
Uair amhdain fuair siad moncai. Post iontach 
deacair agus contuirteach a bhi ann. D’iompar 
sé malai sé chloch déag ar a dhroim. D’oibrigh 
sé uaireanta fada. 

Siomha, Gaelscoil na bhF4l, Belfast 
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Trip to City Cemetery, Belfast 

We walked from school to City Cemetery up the 
Falls Road. It took us five minutes. It’s a very 
old cemetery. We saw graves from 1789. 

We first had to go through big gates with 
statues on either side of the wall. We followed 
the trail to find the graves. The highlight of our 
day was climbing through bushes to find what 
graves there were. Someone leaned over to pull 
the ivy vines away from the headstone. We saw 
a grave over 200 years old. We used pencils to 
trace the dates and names. We were looking 

for dates from 1912 to 1922. We got a lot of 
rubbings. We also found the grave of Viscount 
Pirrie. He was in charge of Harland and Wolff 


William James Pirrie 
Jake, Gaelscoil na bhF4l, 
Belfast 


The Mill & Dock Workers 


Mill workers 

My great great-uncle was a doffer in the mill. A 
doffer is someone who removes doffs, bobbins 
or spindles holding spun fibres in the mill. You 
had to be quick doing this job and have small 
fingers, so it was sometimes done by children. 
Gaelscoil na bhF 4l, Belfast 


Liam Andrews an t-ainm a bhi ar mo shin- 
sheanathair. Rugadh mo shin-sheanathair 

1913 agus ni raibh sé beo don daonaireamh i 
1911. Mar gheall air sin, seo eolas ar a athair, 
Edward (Ned). Bhi cénai ar Edward agus Sarah 
Andrews i dteach triu grad ar Bhothar na 

bhF al. Ciallafonn teach triu grad go raibh na 
ballai déanta de chlabar no d’adhmad. Bhi dha 
fhuinneog ar an teach. Bhi Sarah 46 ag an am 
ach duirt si go raibh si 41, silimid go raibh si ag 
iarraidh cleas a imirt. Bhi Edward 2711911. 
Rugadh Liam Andrews i 1913. Doibrigh 

sé i Short Brothers i Harland and Wolff. Ba 
mhaisitheoir teicniuil é. Tharraing sé piosai de 
_  dhiuracain. . 

wr a _Cianan, Gaelscoil na bhF4l, Belfast 
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The 1911 Census 

Samuel McGrath was a builder of special kinds 
of houses in Belfast called second class houses. 
He worked for a man called Ben who owned the 
company. He had to work as a taxi driver as well 
to make enough money for his family. The taxis 
in those days were horse and carriage. He lived 
in a first class house which means it was made 
out of bricks. His wife and their eight children 
lived there too. One of their children died as a 
baby. They had only two windows in the house 
and two rooms. Four slept in each one. They 
had no neighbours because it was out in the 
countryside in Belfast. One of his children was 
called William and another one Mary. He died of 
cancer at age 46. His wife died of hunger. 

Noel, Gaelscoil na bhF al, Belfast 


Dock worker portraits based on the 
work of artist, Terry Bradley 
Gaelscoil na bhF4l, Belfast 


The Titanic 


Over 15,000 people worked to build the Titanic. It took three years to build. In 1911 the Titanic 
was built in Belfast. In 1912 it sailed from Southhampton to Cobh and then to New York. At the 
time it cost £7.5 million to build. Over 1500 people died. There were 724 survivors. There were 
twenty four lifeboats and each took 65 so they saved all the VIPs first. Edward Smith was the 
captain and he died too. The Titanic sank in the North Atlantic Ocean, though the builders said it 
was unsinkable. 

Gaelscoil na bhF 4l, Belfast 


The Titanic was going from Southampton to New York City. The captain saw something in the 
distance and sounded the horn to turn away but it was too late and the Titanic hit the iceberg and 
sank in three hours. Sean, Lisnafunchin N.S., Castlecomer, Co. Kilkenny 


Distress Signals 
The signals they sent were: SOS which means Save Our Souls. This was tapped on a wire 
signal. The other signal was CQD, which means Come Quickly Danger. Ships around them 
came to help when they heard their signals. The sad fact was that they didn’t have enough 
lifeboats on board because they thought the ship was unsinkable. The amount of 
people who died was 1517. Killian, Lisnafunchin N.S., Castlecomer, Co. Kilkenny 


Thomas Andrews 


Thomas Andrews was the chief designer of the Titantic. When he was a wee boy he went 
to the Belfast Royal Academy (a school) aged 16. His family were big into cricket and they 
played for the North Down Cricket Club. Thomas got on the second team in cricket as a 
professional (he got paid). 

Gaelscoil na bhF4al, Belfast 


Titanic ~ 
Fiona & Shane, Nicker 
S., Co. Limerick 


Disaster 
Great lows 
CF Life 
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- They ended 


‘up on the 
Titanic as 
68rd class 
_ passengers: 


Lifeboats, Titanic 
Jessica and Ciara, Nicker N:S., 
Co. Limerick 


Thomas died. Hanhae mal 
1918 of the flu epidemic. Marion Co! 


oe _ and had children and grandchildren in 


‘Hannah, erage and — Nicker N. : 


The Ulster 
Covenant 


The Ulster Covenant was a protest against the 
third home rule bill introduced by the British 
government. Home Rule meant self government 
for Ireland. 


Edward Carson 

Edward Carson was against Home Rule 

for Ireland and for Ulster Unionism and 
asked 500,000 people to sign a covenant (an 
agreement to do or not do something) on the 
28th September 1912. Some people signed 
the covenant in their own blood. 

Maria and Cara, Gaelscoil na bhF al, Belfast 


Some people signed 
the covenant in their 
own blood. 


Edward Carson 
Jake, Gaelscoil na 
bhF4l, Belfast 
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Life in Dublin in 1913 


Many people lived in tenements and the Children went stealing clothes, rummaging in 
conditions were very bad. One family might live bins outside the rich houses. They would wear 
in one room with no toilet. Instead of a toilet huge clothes or anything they found. Because 


they had a bucket to go in. When the bucket was noone had shoes, sometimes their feet would 
full they threw it into the garden. The smell was ___ get calluses or stone bruises. Then the skin 
awful. In summer time it attracted flies and rats could split and get infected. Infections could 
and mice. Diseases spread. Tuberculosis was a lead to amputations. 
sickness, which made you weak. If you had TB St Brigid’s P.S., 

in your lungs you would cough up blood and Haddington Road, Dublin 
could die. oe . 


Some tenements did not have a proper roof, 
because it crumbled away. That meant that 

mould grew on the walls and the rain could 
come in. Children were dying from lack of e 
nutrition (proper food). Infant mortality Bates 
(babies dying) was the highest in Britain 

and on a par with Calcutta, a city in India. 
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People’s life: 

A rich person’s house and 
tenement children begging 
Dasha & Emma, St. ; 
Brigid’s P.S., Haddington 
Road, Dublin : 


Moamoneg. St Brigid's P.S., Haddington Road Dubling 


Tearless children 
Georgia, St Brigid’s P.S., 
Haddington Road, Dublin 
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Timeline of The Lockout 


26 August 1913 
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December 1913 to 
January 1914 


The lockout begins when tram drivers go on strike. 


eee ow rere eee eee eoeeeeeoer ee eo eoeveeeseeeeeceeraeeeeeeseeaeeeeeeneeeoveereeeeesd 


Jim Larkin and other leaders were arrested for disturbing 
peace in the city but they were released later that day. 


eeeecoereneeneeeeesoenseeoeeoeeeweteaeeeve ee so etoeeeseeeeoeeveeeeeeeeeseev en 


Although Larkin was warned by the police not to, he 
went into the Imperial Hotel in disguise to give a speech. 
He was arrested immediately. 


The Dublin Coal Merchants Association locked out 
members of the ITGWU on Church Street. Two tenement 
houses collapsed killing 7 people. 


William Murphy addressed about 400 employers and 
persuaded them to be against the ITGWU. 


‘Dublin Carriers Association fired people who would not 


touch tainted goods. 


The first food ship arrives from England with 60,000 
‘family boxes’ for striking workers and their families. 


A big riot occurred in Swords, Dublin when strikers 
attempted to prevent farmers from bringing cattle to the 
market to sell. 


The lockout slowly comes to an end and strikers return 


to work. St. Brigid’s P.S., 


Haddington Road, Dublin 
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He was ae in Liverpool ti me ia parents and came to fea in 1901. In 1907, he went to Belfast. 
He was the first person who tried to organise the workers. In Dublin, Larkin set up the ITGWU: 
The Trish Transport and. General Workers Union. The union was set up to get better pay and 


a condi ions for workers. Th on be oe popes and Larkin’ s efforts to get better Pe were 
ao successful. He was very. 


meéwspaper called The frish: Wor ker oad 4 People’ s Advocate i in 1911. 4000 people ieined ‘i union in 
1911, but it had risen to 10, 000 Oey 1913. . 
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ee He aoe into a nade in: Eden aes nod made it his Headatarters | in 1912. He renamed ie hotel — 


L iberty Hall. (This building was destroyed i in the 19 1 6 Rising. ) In 1913 employers started making 
f life difficult for people who \ were e members of the union. 


- Aloyal friend but a ruthless enemy,  — . oe <2. 

he hated Jim Larkin overthe union. , oi =< 
He wasn’t against people j joining the 
. union, but he v was eemas, Peco striking. 


‘ ? , ae. * 
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Union When people j oin comeniee for one reasc 
“TUC Trades Union Congress 
Strike To stop working for a cert 
_ DMP Dublin Metropolitan Police 


_ Scab An insulting name for a 
_ from a person who is on strike 


Tainted goods Tainted goods were ms 
or carried by, companies who bullied the’ 
the union. - oe eee 
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The Kiddies Scheme 


Dora Montefiori 

Her full name was Dorothy Frances Montefiori. She was a woman 
who was born in England in a Jewish family but turned Catholic 
later in her life. She came to Ireland because she wanted to bring 
Trish poor children to England. 


October 20th 
1913 


y 
October 21st 
1913 


y 
October 22nd 
1913 


v 
October 23rd 
1913 


y 
October 24th 
1913 


v 


October 25th 
1913 
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The first batch of six children, accompanied by 
their mothers, take the mail boat to the country 
cottage of leading suffragette Emmeline 
Pethick-Lawrence in Surrey. 


Archbishop William Walsh condemns Dora 

Montefiore’s Kiddies Scheme and says that any 
woman willing to part with her children can no 
longer be worthy to be called a Catholic mother. 


One of Dora’s helpers Lucille Rand brings 50 
children to the Tara Street baths to be washed 
and clothed with English charity garments. 


Lucille Rand is brought before police 
magistrates in Kingstown (now Dun 
Laoghaire) and charged with taking an 11-year 
old boy. His mother wanted him to go but his 
father was pressured by the Catholic Church to 
say no. 


A last attempt is made to take children out 
of Dublin. Dora tries to get 17 children on to 
a train but is stopped by a mob. 


On Larkin’s advice Dora agrees that the next 
batch of children should be sent to Catholic 
homes in Belfast instead. 

St Brigid’s P.S., Haddington Road, Dublin 


The Kiddies Scheme 
Dora came up with a plan 
called ‘Save the Kiddies’ 

Her idea was to remove 
children from the families 
with the parents’ permission. 
She wanted to send them 

to families in Britain until 
the strikes were over. The 
Catholic Church was against 
this scheme, as the children 
would be likely to end up in 
Protestant families. 


Dora in colours 
Dearbhila, 

St Brigid’s P.S., 
Haddington 
Road, Dublin 
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Coalman 100 years ago 
Daniel, Holy Rosary P.S., Belfast 


The donkeys helped people get around, instead 
of walking or taking carriages. Since there were 
no cars or vans, they had to ride. The donkeys 
also helped carry cargo to the front. 

Ryan, Laghey P.S., Dungannon, Co. Tyrone 


A hundred years ago coalmen had carts and 
horses, and carts were filled with bags of coal. 
The coalman was delivering coal to all the 
houses that needed it. There were no radiators 
at the time, so everyone had an open fire. It 

was a pretty tough job, because they had to 
keep filling the bags, piling them on the carts, 
delivering the coal and then start all over again. 
Daniel, Holy Rosary P.S., Belfast 


This is a motorbike from 100 years ago. It has 
no pedals. It runs on petrol and can go thirty 
miles an hour. 

Amelia, Holy Rosary P.S., Belfast 


Motorbike 
Amelia, Holy Rosary P.S., 
Belfast 


Denys Corbett Wilson lived in England with his mam and dad. They were a rich family because his 
dad worked in a bank. But in 1909, when his dad died, he and his mam moved to Wexford and they 
lived in Darver House. Now Eva Holmes lives there. Denys was really brave because when he went 
out hunting, he didn’t go the easy way, he went the really difficult and dangerous way. One time he 
fell into a dyke and his horse fell on top of him. He was into planes, and he wanted to be the first to 
fly across the Irish Sea. A man before him had tried to do it. His name was Robert Lorraine, but his 
plane crashed into the ocean half way over and he had to swim the rest of the way. 


When Corbett Wilson got his plane, it came from France from a company called Bleriot. They 
shipped the plane over to him. Denys flew a Bleriot XI monoplane, which was quite flimsy, made 
out of wood and canvas. A monoplane is a fixed wing aircraft, a single main wing plane. Once he 
got the plane, he decided to fly all over Kilkenny because everyone knew him. He landed in the polo 
field near the main road at Jenkinstown. That pitch is now a GAA pitch. 
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Once he’d flown all over Kilkenny, he thought he could fly over 

the Irish Sea. When he was ready, he decided to have arace with — Corbett Wilson's 

someone called DC Allen. They both planned different routes SG cei i oe 

across the Irish Sea. Denys flew from Hendon Aerodrome, Wexford (Enniscorthy) 
Fs 5 : Toby, Lisnafunchin 

London to Herefordshire, Colva, Radfordshire, then to Fishguard NS., Castlecomer, 

and finally, Enniscorthy. DC Allen was last seen over Holyhead Co. Kilkenny 


before disappearing and never was found. 
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They flew from London to Wales to Wexford 

on the 22nd of April 1912. His journey took 

1 hour and 40 minutes. On the way to Wexford, 
he hit a storm, so his compass broke. His engine 
was Starting to fail, but a couple of minutes 
later he found a gap in between the clouds, 

and he saw green grass and ditches and all 
that, so he decided to land. When he landed, 

he landed in a ditch in Enniscorthy. When he 
got out he asked a farmer, “Where am I?” The 
farmer said “Ireland and you're three miles 
from Enniscorthy.” So he went to Enniscorthy 
to get breakfast, and the first thing he did was 
send a telegram to his mother saying that he’d 
arrived back. She drove over in her motorcar 
and gave him a really nice arrival. The Bleriot 
had been damaged in the crash and Denys sent 
it to Hendon Aerodrome, London for a French 
mechanic to come and fix it. 
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When he got out he 
asked a farmer, 


The farmer said 


Denys Corbett Wilson flying’ 
over the polo grounds 

Billy, Lisnafunchin N.S., 
Castlecomer, Co. Kilkenny 


The average time a pilot would spend 
in war, before he was shot down, was 
two weeks. 


After his amazing flight, he did tons of flying The average time a pilot would spend in war, 
exhibitions at fairs. In 1913, they spent a year before he was shot down, was two weeks but 
in Lake Garda bringing Jobbles Jock, the dog. Denys Corbett Wilson lasted six or seven 
When World War 1 broke out the family moved months in the war as a fighter pilot. His mother 
back to London but their dog had to go into sent him clothes and food to the front. He got 
quarantine for months. Denys decided to join shot down going over a German base, trying 
the army as a pilot. Denys always wrote from the to figure out where they were. His plane was 
front and asked about the dog in the letters. In shelled and he died on May 10th 1915. 
photos his dog is in his hands. Amy, Holly,Sean All text researched and written by children 
and Ben went to Darver House and met Jobbles from Lisnafunchin N.S., Castlecomer, Co. 
Jock’s grandson! Kilkenny 


Denys Corbett Wilson saying’ 
goodbye to his dog Jobbles 
Jock as he is leaving to go to 
be an aviator for the great war 
Caoimhe, Lisnafunchin N.S., 
Castlecomer, Co. Kilkenny 
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Money 100 Years Ago 


A hundred years ago, the 
money was different to the 
pounds sterling that we have 
today. The pennies were really 
big. This is one is from 1912, 
with Rule Britannia on the 
front. The 20p has a horse on 
the front and a harp on the 
back. 

Gaelscoil na bhF al, Belfast 


8 Coins 
Ctanan 
Gaelscoil na bhF4l, Belfast 


Coins from 1918 
Kris, St Joseph’s B.N.S., 
Carrickmacross, Co. Monaghan 
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My great great grandparents lived in Donegal. _ 
Their names were Ellen Prior and James Bice 
McLaughlin. They had a general store in Malin i M ak 
village and they opened a hotel in 1915 andit’s | 
still there today. They were very busy running a . ‘ 
business and raising a family. ae . ee | 
Holy Rosary P.S., Belfast ages Py reiyte| 


Malin Hotel, Donegal | 
Zak & Lucien, 
Holy Rosary P.S., Belfast 


Mnen Field 


“She went to 
_ boarding school, 
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In the old days there was no coke or seven up. 
Everyone drank tea and coffee and ginger beer, 
even if they went to a café. Ginger beer is made 
from the ginger plant, yeast, sugar and water, 
and a tiny spoon of becks tartar. You mix all 
the ingredients together and leave them for 
two hours. It tastes a little bit fizzy and you put 
it in the fridge to cool. Imade some and brought 
it to Dublin in the Easter holidays for the big 
parade. I sold the ginger beer to children and 
adults for 50c. Everyone loved having a taste 
from long ago. 

Louis, Holy Rosary P.S., Belfast 


Ginger Beer 
Louis, Holy Rosary 
P.S., Belfast 
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I found a receipt from 1915 from my great great granddad W. Scotson 
when he fitted electricity in a pub down the town owned by Peter Shevlin 
Esq. It looks like it cost £5 18 shillings and 5d. My granny said that it 
was the first electricity fitted in Carrick. He was the first to have that 
kind of business. He must have been very inventive and ahead of his 
time. My granddad through marriage still kept on the electricity shop. 
My granny has two boxes of history stuff from the 1900s and a ring as 
far back as 1'700 with a diamond in it. She also gave me a letter about the 
death of her uncle who was a nationalist in Limerick. The letter explains 
what kind of a good man he was up to his death in 1914. 

Darragh, St Joseph’s B.N.S., Carrickmacross, Co. Monaghan 


& 


The letter explains 
what kind of a good 
man he was up to his 
death in 1914. 


Great granny’s house 
Christian, Northampton N.S., 
Kinvara, Co. Galway 
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My great grandmother was Lady May Pollington and her 
father Charles Pollington was in the British Navy. Charles 

was originally from England but they moved to Fairhill Road, 
Claddagh in Galway. They worked in the marines. Charles 
married Margaret and they had five daughters: Emily, Louisa, 
Rose, Violet and May. Emily and Louisa went to America when 
they were old enough. May went to New York in 1912 on the 

SS Laconia, at age 19. She stayed on for a few years with her 
grandmother but couldn’t travel back because World War 1 had 
broken out. During World War 1, Charles Pollington was in the 
British Navy, on the HMS Fortitude. He wrote letters to May, his 
daughter, telling her she was too young to get married. Maybe 
Charles didn’t want her to marry John Hosty. 


A few months before the war ended, Charles died on board. It is 
not known whether they were blown up by a U-boat or if he died 
in an accident on board. May must have been very upset. John 
Hosty went on to be involved in the 1916 Rising in Galway. John 
and May got married later on when May got back from America. 
Hmily and Louisa stayed on in America. 


Charles 

wrote in | 
his letters | 
home: “My | 
Darling _ 


9 


May’. 


From May’s story 
Paddy, Northampton 
N.S., Kinvara, 

Co. Galway 
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May is my direct great grandmother and John Hosty is my great 
grandfather. I feel a connection to May because we share the 
same name, and it’s strange the way things haven’t changed 

in my family in a hundred years. My granny uses the same 


language as Charles wrote in his letters home: “My Darling May”. 


My Granny says the same to me. I feel sorry for May because 
her father didn’t want her to get married and after she did, her 
sisters stayed in New York. In a hundred years, the world has 
changed so much. The Hosty family were in Galway all their 
lives. John played a big part in the Galway Rising and after, 
wrote documents about it. He sent telegrams to Dublin in 1937, 
because. he wanted a memorial to be built in Galway but jt never 
was. May, Narthampton N.S., Kinvara, Co. Galway 


L eon é 
9 NWS Pulte, 
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Letter to Lady May 
Northampton N.S., Kinvara, Co. Galway 
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Soldiers from World War 1 
Leiah-Rose, Gaelscoil na bhF 
Belfast 


oe Facts About — ) 
World War 1 


I World War 1 boas on July 28th 1914 
and lasted until Noy. 1 i leg : 


‘ 2 It’s known as the Great War : 


3 By the end of the war the German = 
Empire, Russian Empire, Austro- | 
Hungarian Empire and the Ottoman 
Empire had ceased to exist _ 


4 An explosion on a battlefield i in France 
was heard in LOntOH 


S12 million letters were delivered to the ee 
front every week : 


6 War turned some women’s skin yellow 


@ The youngest British soldier 
was aged 12 


8 By the end of World War 1 over 9 
million soldiers were killed 


9 Dogs were used to carry messages | 


in capsules tied to their body World War 1 Soldiers — 
: ; Y ‘ : : 4 i es Pere = i Louise, Laghey BS., ; P i er sce 
: ae Dungannon, Co. Tyrone 
Northampton N.S., Kinvara, Co. Galway of) ate SASS POE as 
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On my mum's side Ronny Williams fought in the Welsh He sot 
Regiment. When he got home he was crawling with lice and 


E maggots so he was hosed in the garden and his clothes were gassed 
burnt. On my ad’s side my great granduncles fought in the war : 


“as well. They rere known as the Borrows Boys (Charles Edward ang went 


‘Borrows, ud omas Arthur Borrows and Benjamin Borrows). ° e 
Charles Edward Borrows joined the Canadian Infantry in missing. Ee 


Chicago. The other two joined the Lincolnshire Regiment. All 


three died in 1918, the last i in October. Thomas Arthur Borrows’s was later 


- “body was never found. The other two are buried in France. They f ad s 
had a sister and she married Edward Wilson. He fought in the oun in 


= : war too. He got gassed and went missing. He was later found ina a Fr en ch 
e French hospital alive and safe. He returned home too. 


» Patrick, Northampton N.S., Kinvara, Co. Galway hospital 
: ° 
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World War 1 ata ed when Gavrilo Princip killed 
the archduke of Austria, Franz Ferdinand. The 
Allies were Britain, Ireland, France, Russia, 
America, Belgium, Italy, Greece, Cyprus, 
Romania, Portugal, Serbia, Australia and New 
Zealand. And the Central Powers were Austria, 
Hungary, Turkey and Germany. After four years 
of war, the Allies finally won World War 1. 

Jack, Lisnafunchin N.S., Castlecomer, Co. 
Kilkenny 


Philip Magner Kiely enlisted in the Australian 
army in 1915. He served in Egypt and France. 
He was wounded in the back and arm in 

France. He spent eight months in England 
recuperating. He went back to France. He wrote 
to his sister: “You'll have to excuse the serious 
expression that I have. I think that it’s the 
anxieties and worries of this war.” After the war 
he returned to Australia and married and set up 
a bakery with his wife. He was a first cousin of 
my grandfather. Clodagh, Northampton N.S., 
Kinvara, Co. Galway 
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My great granduncle Michael O’Connell fought 
in World War 1 as corporal in the American 
Army. Corporal means he had a special rank, 
underneath a sergeant. 


Corporal means 
he had a special 
rank. 


He fought in Epieds in France and died 

there. He received medals posthumously; a 
Distinguished Service Cross Cater upgraded to 
Medal of Honour) and the Purple Heart which 
only three men in Ireland ever got. They all 
died together as they ran across an open field 
drawing the attention of the German machine 
guns. While they were gunned down their 
comrades shot the Germans. 

Liam, Northampton N.S., Kinvara, 

Co. Galway 
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My great granduncle Herbert in 
World War 1 ; 
Eoin, Northampton N.S., Kinvara, 
Co. Galway 


Herbert Jones was my great granduncle who 
fought in World War 1. When in battle, he was 
shot in the leg and was taken to hospital. They 
couldn't get the bullet out, and it was there for 
the rest of his short life. He received a medal 
for bravery from the Queen. 

Eoin, Northampton N.S., Kinvara, Co. Galway 


The soldier was my greatgranny’s brother. He 
was patrolling this field and was shot in the 
head by a soldier up a tree. 

Tyler, Laghey P.S., Dungannon Co. Tyrone 


Opposite: A bloody gas mask 
Ruairi, Laghey P.S., Dungannon, Co. Tyrone 


There is a war memorial in Dungannon. It 

has four sides and a ginormous soldier from 
World War 1. There are lots of names on the 
memorial of soldiers who died that came from 
Dungannon. One name is Alex Skeffington. He 
was my great great granddad. He got blown up. 
Abbie, Laghey P.S., Dungannon, Co. Tyrone 


Gas masks were used to breathe in gas-filled 
places. Mustard gas was able to stop you from 
breathing. It was called mustard gas because 
it smelt like mustard and was a yellowy brown 
colour. It gave the soldiers blisters on their 
arms and lungs. They used the trenches to 
dodge the bullets. The trenches were very 
dirty because they were in the ground. They 
dug holes in the ground. Soldiers, if they were 
hungry enough, ate their own head lice. It’s 
disgusting. 

Ruairi, Laghey P.S., Dungannon, Co. Tyrone 


lags of 
orld War 1 


Flags represent a country and there were lots of different French flag 

. : : : : Jack, Laghey P.S., 
countries in the war. They were: Belgium, France, Germany, Deneanhod! 
England, USA, Russia, (Latvia only became a country in 1918 Co. Tyrone 


after the war.) 
Mariuss, Oisin, and Jack, Laghey P.S., Dungannon, Co. Tyrone 


ake 
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Poppies of 
World War 1 


In Poland poppies became a symbol of the loss of life of the 
soldiers in the war. Sometimes the soldiers bring poppies to 
pray for the soldier who died in the war and to never forget. 
There is a special day when everyone wears the poppy to 
commemorate the First World War on November 11th. The 
poppies are very important in Poland and the Polish word for 
poppies is maki. 


Poppies became a symbol 
of the loss of life of the 
soldiers in the war. 


There is a famous poem written by John McCrae: 
In Flanders fields the poppies blow, 
Between the crosses row on row. 


It was the most popular War poem and because of it people 
started wearing poppies. 
Holy Rosary, P.S., Belfast 


It’s about somebody who 
died in World War 1 and he 
came to pray for them. 
Weronika, Holy Rosary P.S., 
Belfast 


Tanks from 
World War 1 


The tanks were weird looking with the gun at the end of it. I think that was crazy, because how 
could you get a good aim from the back? And there was also a risk of getting shot at. Two soldiers 
must have been inside, one driving and the other one was the gunner. They had improved the 
design by World War Two to put the gun in the front of the tank. The chains on the wheels meant 
that they could cross trenches without falling in and go over barbed wire and muddy ground. They 
carried heavy blasters that could destroy another tank. They could only go four miles per hour 
and only had a 22-mile range. Lucian, Jack and Aidan, Holy Rosary, P.S., Belfast 


Tank 
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Animals in In our 


research 


World War 1 we found 


In our research we found out that animals wore gas masks out that 


on the front lines. They wore gas masks because there were 


® 
poison gases from bombs, and smoke from lighting the bombs. animals 
Donkeys, horses and dog's all wore gas masks because they 


didn’t want them to die. They used the animals to carry the Wore gas 


heavy weapons and protect them. Birds were used to carry 


messages, like doves and pigeons. They trained the birds to fly masks on 
to other places with a message tied to its foot, and then the bird 

would fly back again with a new message. If they needed help on the fr ont 
the front lines they could let the army know if the Germans were e 

attacking. Robert and Zak, Holy Rosary P.S., Belfast lines. 


A horse with a gas mask 
from World War 1 
Robert, Holy Rosary 
P.S., Belfast 
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Paddy Ryan The Haier Thrower 
: Paddy Ryan was my great grandfather. He became famous 
fo) throwing the hammer. He grew up in Pallasgreen, County 
Limerick. He won the All Ireland in 1902 for hammer throwing 
and moved to the USA in 1910. He worked in New York in the 
_ Edison Light Company and continued to throw the hammer and 
broke lots of records including five in one day. 


In 1913 he broke the 
world record and 
i held it for 25 years. 
He fought in World 
2 War 1 in France in 
| the American Army. — 


i 1913 he brace the ono record and held it for 25 
years. He fought in World War 1 in France in the 
American Army. He won gold and silver in the 1920 

ot p Olyi pics. In 1924 he returned to Ireland to 

Me Peilisaseen to take over the family farm until his death.” 

Jen! Nicker N. a Co. Limerick 


Paddy Ryan 
Eee Neer NS i 
bes ; mi 
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PJ Cassidy, my great granduncle, was in World War 1. He 
fought in France in the Battle of Verdun, October 27th 
1918, almost at the very end of the war. He got a medal 
for bravery for “carrying a machine gun forward under 
enemy fire”. He lived in Hawaii after the war. He was 
invited to the White House to receive the special piece of 
wood, for his service in World War 1 and he was awarded 
the silver cross medal. 


I wonder what games 
the soldiers played? 
Maybe poker... 


I also have a special box with two decks of playing 

cards they used in the trenches. I wonder what games 
the soldiers played? Maybe poker. I found out about PJ 
Cassidy by asking my dad, and my granddad had a chest 
of stuff about him. I felt excited because someone in our 
family was in such a big event and I had real things from 
100 years ago to show the boys in class. 

Kyle, St. Joseph’s B.N.S., Carrickmacross, 

Co. Monaghan 


Right: World War 1 Soldier 
Shaun, Northampton N.S., 
Kinvara, Co. Galway 


Left: World War 1 Medals 
Aimee, Lisnafunchin N.S., 
Castlecomer, Co. Kilkenny 
Georgina, Laghey P.S., 
Dungannon, Co. Tyrone 
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1915: The Lubiiasia . 
The Lusitania was a British liner that s 
Liverpool. Off the coast of Cork, while « 

“ono and busy doing stuff, a German st b 
et ey, te ee a pe ou 


ee He eee by j jumping nue of ne bo 
a 1 Hifebelt on him. Ply Survives: two. 0 hours i ix 


a after 4 and found 7 ee and it was ‘the ove possession. that he ae 
‘was able to save. He wrote to the German embassy i in America 
and asked for money for all the stuff he lost. A lifeboat came out — 
‘ from ( Queenstown (now Cobh) and he had to cling tothesideof 
it for half an hour before he could get on it. Alot of people didn’t 
x “survive ‘put he did. He used to go to the River Nore when he was 
is a child and became a good § swimmer, The fourth battalion of the 
et Trish regiment from Kilkenny were in Queenstown (now Cobh) ~ 
ae and were training for the war and they volunteered to oe the 
4 graves f for the dead passengers, 
‘Lisnafunehin N. S., eriievat cae Co. ‘Kilkenny 


a We got this information from the ~ Sone newspaper | 


‘Michael ore i 
2 Overboard the Lusitania 
- Aine, Lisnafunchin N.S., 
osnepiies Co. ee, 


Uae ite? 


Nolan brothers from 


Castlecomer 


We were told this story by Paddy Dowling, 
because they were his two uncles. Paddy found 
all the stuff in the attic of the house in Love 
Lane of his granny, including the dead man’s 
pennies. The two Nolan brothers lived in Love 
Lane in Castlecomer, Co. Kilkenny. There were 
14 children in the family and the father died 
during the war, so she, the mother, had to work 
a lot. They needed the money for their family 
so the brothers both joined the war at different 
times. They also had a brother who died when 
the wheel from a cart of coal he was carrying 
came off and hit his head. 


Jack Nolan, Love Lane, Castlecomer 
Edward, Lisnafunchin N.S., 
Castlecomer, Co. Kilkenny 


Jack was older and Micheal was younger. 

Jack was captured and brought to a German 
camp. Michael was shot. Jack died in Limburg 
(Belgium) in a prisoner of war camp with seven 
other people from Castlecomer. In the prisoner 
of war camp if you agreed to change sides they'd 
give you better conditions. So we think that the 
cousin changed sides because he was sent to 
Switzerland to get an operation because he was 
very sick. When the cousin came home, Jack 
and Michael’s mother got really mad at him 
because he went on to the side that killed her 
sons. The cousin John died two years later. He 
probably never really got better after the war. 
Lisnafunchin N.S., Castlecomer, Co. Kilkenny 


Robert Walsh 
Iasked my granddad first and he told me about 

/ Robert Walsh. My great great granddad Robert My oreat ereat 
Walsh fought in World War 1 and my granny grandd ad R ob ert 


said he was very handsome. He heard one 


Sunday after mass that they were looking for Walsh fought 


recruits and so he volunteered. He joined the 


2nd Royal Irish Fusiliers. He was shot on the in World War. hex: 


15th of March 1915 and died two days later. His 


ie received the death medal and my great — and my. cranny > oN Be 


‘al daunt has it in her house. I was surprised elias 


a that someone in my family was in World War 1 S aid he was very 


and though granddad knew all about it I didn’t 


ou until now. 2 handsome. 


- JP O'Reilly was also related to my mam through 


marriage. He also fought in World War 1 and we = ye 

have a medal. cope \ 
a _ Nathan, St Joseph’s B.N LS., Carrickmacross, ae . yb . ' 
LAC onaghan ‘eres = \ pa 


German prison cam, 
Killian, Lisnafunchin : 
lecomer, Co. Kilkenny/— 
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My great grandfather James 
Lennon was in the British 
Army 

Josh, Nicker N.S., 

Co. Limerick 
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James Lennon 


My great grandfather was born in eon) in 
1900. He grew up on a farm and joined the: 
British Army at age 18. By the time he joined, 
the war was over, In the army he was in charge 


_ of horses. He loved horses and used to drive a 


carriage and take guns around the camp. There 
was always one soldier in charge of the guns, 
one on the horse and one driving the carriage. 
He married a girl from Cappamore in Dublin 
and came to Limerick where my grandfather 
now lives. My grandmother died in January. 
Josh, Nicker N.S., Co. Limerick 


There was always 
one soldier in 
charge of the guns, 
one on the horse 
and one driving 
the carriage. 


Albert Langurl Plant 

My great granduncle was in World War 1. He 
came from Wicklow. His name is Albert Langurl 
Plant. He survived the war and went to England 


and started to light fires. He was paid to light 


fires in houses for people. That’s called being a 
stoker. On the other side my great granduncle 
Micheal Byrne was also in World War 1. Coming 
back home, his boat hit a mine and they all died. 
Edward, Lisnafunchin N.S., Co. Kilkenny 
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The Easter Rising 

The Easter Rising was an armed insurrection in Ireland during 
Easter Week, April 1916. The Rising was launched by Irish 
Republicans to end British rule in Ireland and establish an 
independent Irish Republic while the United Kingdom was 
heavily engaged in World War 1. About 260 civilians were 
killed in this battle. 

Lisnafunchin N.S., Castlecomer, Co. Kilkenny 


The Easter Rising 
was an armed 
insurrection in 
Ireland during 
Easter Week, 
April 1916. 


Portrait of Thomas Clarke 
Alex, Inchicore N.S., Dublin 
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Patrick was born in Belfast and was involved in 
the Haster Rising as a volunteer. He was under 
the command of Famon De Valera at Boland’s 
mill in Ringsend. Crossing Baggot Street . 
Bridge he was shot by a British soldier and 
killed. But to this day his great great nephew 

Naoise is involved in the Irish Language and 
helping out in sport in Belfast. 

Matthew, Gaelscoil na bhF4l, Belfast 


We heard about this from our great 
grandmother Lily who is 86 and lives in 
Fernhill, Dublin. During the Rising my great 
grandmother used to hide guns and bullets 
in her shop on Grafton Street in Dublin. She 
had a sister and during the Rising, a bomb 
came through the window and brushed past 
her sister’s head. Glass flew at her face too and 
she had a big scar on the left side of her face. 
One time she hid a bomb under her pillow for 


the rebels. My great grandmother died on the Irish volunteer 
uniform from 1916 


second last day of the Rising. Soka ut , 

ean, Lisnafunchin 
Amy & Eva, Lisnafunchin N.S., Castlecomer, N.S., Castlecomer, 
Co. Kilkenny gl cami 


During the 

Rising my great 
grandmother used 
to hide guns and 
bullets in her shop 
on Grafton Street 
in Dublin. 
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Our school during the 


1916 Rising 


Inchicore National School 

Lord Cloncurry built our school - Inchicore 
National School - in 1853 as a primary school. 
It was for the children of the workers. There 
was day school and night school and it was 
nicknamed The Model. All the workers wanted 
the school to be good. The timetable had 
agriculture and arithmetic but no Irish. The 
school opened in 1854. 


Life at school 
There were forty children in one junior infant 
class. They had to bring coal for the fire. The 
teachers were very strict and they would slap 
the children for bad behaviour and poor work. 
School started earlier in the morning and 
finished later. Night school started at 6 or 7. 
Boys of 18 and 19 came to night school. No 

girls were there. They did wagon painting and 
mechanics and learnt how to build trains for the 
CIE works. They had summer holidays, but only 
got a month in the summer. 
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The roll books 

During the week of the Rising the children got 
two days off: Tuesday and Wednesday. Maybe it 
was too dangerous for the children and teachers 
to come to school. Their parents used to come to 
school with their lunch; bread and maybe soup. 


Armoured car 

The “Damier” was the first armoured car and 
it was invented for the Rising. It was made and 
designed in Inchicore in 1916. 

Inehicore N.S., Dublin 


Armoured car 
Luke, Inchicore N.S., Dublin 
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The “Damier” was the 
first armoured car and 
it was invented for the | 
Rising. It was made and 
designed in Inchicore in 
1916. | 


A Visit to 
Kilmainham Gaol 


Kilmainham is a dark and depressing place. There is still a sadness there to this day, because of 
the suffering there. You could hear the screams in your imagination. In the stone breaker’s yard, 
James Connolly was executed. They forced him to walk blindfolded and shot him. The tour guide 
asked us to stay silent to show our respect. There is a cross there to mark the death of the leaders 
of the Rising and holes in the wall. A piece of white cloth was pinned over the heart of the person 
to be executed so the soldiers aimed there. We all found it difficult and you couldn’t talk to your 
friends about it. Inchicore N.S., Dublin 


We all found 

it difficult and 
you couldn’ talk 
to your friends 
about it. 


Kilmainham Gaol was opened in 1'796 on the 
28th of February. In 1910 the prison was closed 
but later used to house political prisoners 
during the period from 1916 to 1924. Between 
3rd and 12th of May 1916 fourteen men were 
executed by firing squad, in what had been 
the stone breaker’s yard. The first executed 
was Patrick Pearse - commander in chief of 
the Volunteers. Another of the leaders, Joseph 
Plunkett, was given permission to marry his 
fiancé, Grace Gifford in the chapel of the Gaol 
just hours before his execution. The final 
execution was that of James Connolly. He was 
sitting down. The last prisoners were released 
under a general amnesty in June 1917. 
Inchicore N.S., Dublin 


Left. Prison cell door ; = 


Ellie, Inchicore N.S., Dublin e. 


Below right. 

Portrait of Padraig Mac Piarais 
Padraig and Cliodhna, Gaelscoil 
na bhF4l, Belfast 
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My great granddad was born on the last day of My great granddad Fergie Pearse was born in 
the Easter Rising 1916. He’s still alive. 1886 and joined the Irish Volunteers and went 
Vittoria, Laghey P.S,, Dungannon, Co. Tyrone _ to Dublin for the Rising. He escaped after the 
Rising and went back to Cork. He died in 1926 
My great grandfather Anthony McGurk was a and my relations are still in Cork where he lived. 
chief officer in 1916. The British Army went to Shane, Nicker N.S., Co. Limerick 
his house and took him away to prison camp in 
Wales. My picture is of them taking him away 
and his wife crying. He went to five different 
jails before they let him out back to Ireland. 
Then he died. 
Eoghan, Laghey P.S., Dungannon, Co. Tyrone 


1916 soldier being sent to Wales 
Eoghan, Laghey P.S., 
Dungannon, Co. Tyrone 
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Easter Week 1916, Dublin was in chaos. Rebels book Children of the Rising: “In my minds eye, 
had taken over the GPO (General Post Office) I can see Paddy Fetherston excitedly careering 
and the British Army reacted by sending insol- down towards the commotion in the sunshine, 
diers on horseback. The fighting spread to other sparks flying off the steel wheels of his boxcar 
parts of Dublin. A young boy called Paddy Feth- on the cobblestones as he and his pals gloried in 
erston was out playing on Dorset Street. He was the mayhem that had broken out in the heart of 
hit in the thigh by a stray bullet. Only twelve his city, his playground.” 

years old, he died immediately. He was my great Ruairi, Northampton N.S., Kinvara, 
granduncle. He wasn’t the only child to die in Co. Galway 

the Rising. Joe Duffy wrote about him in his 
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My great granduncle Sonny Leech from Kinvara, Co. Galway The le agers 


served in the Kinvara Company 2nd Battalion Galway Brigade. 
He is listed among the men and women who took part in the of the 
Rising. After the surrender he was sent to a prison camp in 


Frongoch for two months. He later returned to Kinvara and met Rising were 


a woman from Cork. They went to America and she died there 


unexpectedly. He brought her back to Cork to bury her and came all taken 
back to Kinvara for a few months. He returned to the US later 


and married a woman called Molly. to j ail and 
Clodagh, Northampton N.S., Kinvara, Co. Galway 

many of 
After the Rising 
Dublin city after the Rising looked lonely, with so many them were 


buildings torn down. The leaders of the Rising were all taken to ° 
jail and many of them were killed. kille d. 
Eabha, Holy Rosary P.S., Belfast 


Countess Markievicz 
Katie, Inchicore N.S., Dublin 
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Moroccan soldier 
Sarah, Holy Rosary 
P.S., Belfast 


Marie was born in England and married the king of Romania in 
1898. She was loved by the people because when the war broke 
out she and her three daughters acted as nurses for the wounded (a 
soldiers or soldiers who got cholera. She was very well known 
and also wrote a book about her life. 

Florina and Aoife, Holy Rosary P.S., Belfast 


When the war broke 
out she and her three 
daughters acted as 
nurses for the wounded 
soldiers. 


Girl with a goat in Somalia 100 Years ago. She was one of the 
poorer people because she didn’t have fine clothes. She was 
walking her goat and picking berries to bring home. Her goat 4 
began to eat the gooseberries. The goat gave milk to her parents. f 
Holy Rosary P.S., Belfast “bag, 


Far right 

The Queen of Romania 
Florina, Holy Rosary 
P.S., Belfast 


Girl walking her goat 


Etain, Holy Rosary P.S., 
Belfast 
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There was a beauty competition in Romania 

a hundred years ago. The Roma gypsy girl 

Ema is playing the mandolin, and the Roma 
gypsies were famous for dancing. The other girl 
is Romanian. She has fancy clothes on but we 
don’t know who won. 

Florina, Holy Rosary P.S., Belfast 


They had been 
taxed by the 
British colonisers. 


The Adubi War (Nigeria) in 1918 was also Ht 
known as the Egba Uprising or Ogun Adubi. 
Thirty thousand Egba fighters destroyed much 
of the railway and telegraph lines because they 
had been taxed by the British colonisers. A 

: _ European trader was killed and the chief of the 
, Egba Tribe was also killed. Holy Rosary P.S., 


Beauty competition in Romania 
Florina, Holy Rosary P.S., Belfast 


Egba fighter from the Adubi War 
in Nigeria in 1918 

Valentina, Holy Rosary P.S., 
Belfast 
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Football arrived in Albania in the 1900s. The football kit looks Best otballplayen, 
te : j _ Aureli, sia stead eee 
different with the numbers on the front, long sleeved tops and _ Belfast : = 
trousers that were worn to the knee. The shoes were high boots | : x 
worn over their ankles and no shin guards. rane 


Holy Rosary P.S., Belfast 


My great granduncle was in World War 1. He came from East 
Timor and he was fighting. He is carrying a flag. shenne . 
Laghey P.S., Dungannon 

My family lived in Nathavaram in India, a hundred years ago. oe * 
My great great granduncle was an aétor. He was in films but__ 
they are still shown in India today. In if an soldiers were involved 
in World War 1. For many years in India. there were struggles 

to fight the British Empire for independence. Eventually India 


became its own county in 1947 and celebrates independenceon _ 
August 15th 7 year. Laasya, Holy Rosary P.S., Belfast 


My great 
great | 
granduncle 
was an 
actor. 


An actor from 100 years ago 
related to Laasya : 
Ellie-Rose, Holy Rosary P.S., 
Belfast 
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Belgian 
Refugees 


Coal Ship (circa 1914) De Neves 
travelled on one to the UK 
Eros, St Joseph’s B.N.S., 
Carrickmacross, Co. Monaghan 


Opposite page: 

Belgian refugees, the De Neve 
family 

Patrick, St Joseph’s B.N.S., 
Carrickmacross, Co. Monaghan 


Monaghan County Council received a grant of 
£4000 to be put towards new houses to replace 
old slum dwellings. During this time World 
War 1 broke out. One of the countries that was 
attacked by Germany was Belgium. Belgians 
fled in their thousands. Over a quarter of a 
million came to Britain in 18 months. People 
in Monaghan got the news from a man called 
Antoine Begas. He was an organist in the 
cathedral in Monaghan town. He went home 
to the Netherlands to see his family and found 
out about the Belgians because he had been 
on holidays to Belgium. 3000 came to Ireland. 
Leona Leslie, a very wealthy lady, brought 15 
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welcome with the 
Belgian flag. 


refugees over to Monaghan, including the De 
Neve family. They left their bakery behind them. 
They left their three oldest children behind them 
and took the youngest. The refugees came from 
Malines in Belgium. Other refugees were called 
Madame Von Grombrigger and her daughter 
Francine. Matilda and Peter Lutz were also with 
them. They travelled from Ostend to the United 
Kingdom. The trip was hard and the ship hit a 
sandbar and turned over on its side. They had no 
food so another family shared their bread with 
them. They never forgot that act of kindness. 
The next day a ship was sent from England to 
rescue them and they resumed their journey. 


£ 


They arrived to Alexandra Palace in London, 
and then to Belfast. From Belfast they travelled 
by train to Monaghan, onto what we now call 
Belgium Square. At the time it was called 

the Military Barracks. They came with only 
one trunk. That trunk now belongs to their 
granddaughter. When they arrived the people 
of Monaghan wanted to help them out and they 
felt sorry for them. The local people lined up to 
welcome the refugees with the Belgian flag on 
their chests. The De Neve family stayed longer 
than any other family of refugees. They taught 
the Irish women how to make lace, making a 
business called the Belbroid. 


They opened a company in Monaghan which 
employed 180 people and a store in Dublin, 
taking orders from all over the world. When 
the war was over all the Belgians left Ireland, 
except for one, who ended up marrying Antoine 
Begas. Leona Leslie was awarded the Medaille 
De la Reine from the Queen of Belgium for 

all her kindness to the refugees. Later on 


other refugees came from across the border. 


Congolese refugees are living there now. 


Text researched and written by boys from St 
Joseph’s B.N.S, Carrickmacross, 
Co. Monaghan 
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A hundred years ago my great grandfathers oes in Moroceo. 
One was a farmer and one was a soldier. They fought with © 
France ene Germany. Sarah, bag mers = s., Belfast. 


These are children from Poland from World ver ae a se 
from the same place as me. Their clothes are old and dark and 
a bit weird. I like the ribbon in her hair. It’s the style of Poland. 
Maja, Laghey P.S., Dungannon, Co. Tyrone 


Their clothes are 
old and dark ana 
abitweird — a 2 So 
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The War of Independence 


On 21st January 1919, the day the first Dail met at the 

Mansion House, Dublin, there was an ambush at Sologheadbeg, 
Co.Tipperary. The Irish Republican Army (IRA) fought a guerrilla 
war against the British forces. The War of Independence ended 
with a truce on 11th July 1921 and the Anglo Irish Treaty was 
signed on 6th December 1921. 

Nicker N.S., Co. Limerick 


My great grandfather Sean O’Neill fought in the War of 
Independence. He captured an English judge to draw attention 
to English Law. Sean was later sentenced to death but because he 
was only 18 his sentence got commuted and he got ten years in 
prison, some of which he spent in Dartmoor. 


He wrote to his parents 
to let them know he was 
“toddling along’. He also 
wrote to Annie Nolan, 
his sweetheart, telling 
her he would marry her. 


He wrote to his parents to let them know he was “toddling 
along”. He also wrote to Annie Nolan, his sweetheart, telling her 
he would marry her when he got home. He was released in 1922 Grace’s relations Nancy & Bridie O’Neill 
when the war ended as part of a general amnesty. Annie Nolan (Senet ay cued 


Clodagh and Grace, Northampton N.S., 
(Nancy) and Sean O’Neill got married shortly after. Kinvara, Co. Galway 


Grace, Northampton N.S., Kinvara, Co. Galway 
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Joseph Delaney, my great granduncle joined the old IRA when 
he was 21 years old. His family lived in a two-room cottage in 
Kilkenny. He received a medal in 1920 for his part in the War of 
Independence. The IRA stands for Irish Republican Army. They 
were fighting for Ireland’s rights. 

Eimear, Northampton N.S., Kinvara, Co. Galway 


Terence MacSwiney is my granda’s cousin. Terence was born 
in Cork and my granda was born in Kerry. Terence’s father 

was a schoolteacher in London before coming back to Cork and 
opening a tobacco shop. The shop failed and he had to emigrate 
to Australia, leaving his wife to take care of the family. Terence 
was arrested by the British on charges of sedition, and went to 
Brixton prison in England. He went on hunger strike to draw 
international attention to the Irish struggle. After 74 days on 
hunger strike he died in October 1920. Not many people would 
go on hunger strike and sacrifice their life for others. 

Sean, Northampton N.S., Kinvara, Co. Galway 


Above: 
Joseph Delaney my great granduncle 
Eimear,, Northampton N.S., Kinvara, 
Co. Galway 


Left: 

Terrance MacSwiney 

Sean, Northampton N.S., Kinvara, 
Co. Galway 
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There were two brothers from Kinvara, Patrick 
and Harry Loughnane, both in the local GAA. 
Harry hoped to become a teacher. They were 
captured and beaten. A plaque out the Ardrahan 
Road marks their death. Some of our history 

is cruel. We are very lucky that we have put 
violence behind us. 

Sam & Caoimhe, Northampton N.S., Kinvara, 
Co. Galway 


My great granddad, John Lynch, fought in the 
War of Independence. He was buried in full 
military honours. It’s good to honour those who 
died by coming to their grave. 

Liam, Northampton N.S., Kinvara, 

Co. Galway 


It’s good to 
honour those who 
died by coming to 
their grave. 


Margaret Gould was my great grandmother 
and was a carrier of messages in the War of 
Independence. She was in Cumann na mBan 
and married a man called William Long. They 
had seven children, all boys. Tommy was the 
oldest and he was my grandfather. She died 
aged 93 and was given a 21-gun salute at her 
funeral and her coffin was draped with the Irish 
flag. Caoimhe, Nicker N.S., Co. Limerick 


- My great granddad John Lynch 


Eoin, Northampton N.S., 
Kinvara, Co. Galway 
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My great grandfather was called Johnny Russell 
and he was born in Feagh in 1903. Feagh is 

a townland near Minalty in County Meath. I 
have his passport photo, taken in 1920, and he 
was planning on going to America. He met my 
great granny, Julia Hunt, and they married in 
1932. He was in the IRA and they planned an 
operation but it was cancelled because of a wake 
and he went to it. Johnny was awarded a special 
medal for 50 years of service. I have a photo of 
my great granny Julia Hunt. The photo was 
taken in Dublin on 21st of June 1920. My uncles 
and my granny look like Johnny and Julia. 
Fionan, St Joseph’s B.N.S., Carrickmacross, 
Co. Monaghan 


The Dromkeen Ambush 


Jake, Dennis and Danny have relatives who 
were involved in the Dromkeen Ambush. 

In 1921 on the 3rd of February an ambush 
occurred in Dromkeen, Co. Limerick between 
RIC (Royal Irish Constabulary) and the IRA 
(Irish Republican Army). Nicker N.S., Co. 
Limerick 


Dick O’Connell and Sean Clifford were part of 
the Dromkeen Ambush. Dick O’Connell was the 
official commander and Sean Clifford was the. 
captain. Dick O’Connell is our great granduncle. 
Dennis, Nicker N.S., Co. Limerick 


Dick O’Connell being chased by 
police 
Dennis, Nicker N.S., Co. Limerick 
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In 1920, the RIC barracks was attacked. The whole place went 
on fire and crowds gathered to see what was happening. To stop 
the fire spreading they pulled down the whole barracks and that 
also meant that no one could use it after. Our great granduncle 
John Deely was twenty-three and a farm labourer. He had three 
brothers and two sisters. 


He received a service 
medal for his part in the 
War of Independence. 


They owned one cow house, one piggery and a fowl house. He 
received a service medal for his part in the War of Independence. 
The cottage he was born in is still there, beside our house. We 
have the medal to this day. 

Caoimhe and Niamh, Northampton N.S., Kinvara, Co. Galway 


My great granny owned a shop in Granard, County Longford. 
An RIC officer had been shot in the hotel, the Greville Arms, on 
the main street of Granard. The next day the Black and Tans* 
came and they burned down most of the town. Two days later, 
when they were going back to their barracks in Longford, they 
were ambushed by the IRA, led by General Sean McEoin. 
Shaun, Northampton N.S., Kinvara, Co. Galway 


My great grandfather James Murray left Antrim in the 1920s. He 
was a French polisher, which means he could shine furniture in a 
special way. He settled in Galway city and had two sons and four 
daughters with his wife. He died in 1968. 

Callum, Northampton N.S., Kinvara, Co. Galway 


* The Black and Tans 

The Black and Tans were soldiers retired from the English military. England was in a war 
already so they sent the Black and Tans over to fight for them. They might have been too 
old to fight in World War 1. 


General Sean McEoin 
Shaun, Northampton N.S., 
Kinvara, Co. Galway 
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Tommy Ryan, Bloody Sunday Tommy 


Thomas Ryan was born in Tubrid, County Tipperary in 1893 


and fought during the Irish War of Independence, attached to Ryan was 


the Third Tipperary Brigade, Irish Republican Army. Tommy 


Ryan was part of the Tipperary Gaelic football team which played p art of the 


against Dublin in Croke Park on November 21, 1920. This day a 

has become known as Bloody Sunday as the British military Tipperary 
invaded the pitch as a reprisal for the assassination of the Cairo q 

Gang. After this date Ryan went on the run and joined Sean Gaelic 

Hogan’s number 2 flying column. After the Anglo-Irish Treaty, 

he sided with the government forces and rose to the rank of football 
Lieutenant Colonel in the Irish Defence Forces. On his death he 

was buried with full military honours at the churchyard of his team. 

native village of Ballylooby. 

Zach, Aaron & Caoimhe, Nicker, N.S. Co. Limerick 


Soldiers 
Nicker NS., Co. Limerick 
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Simon Donnelly: 
The Great Escape 


Simon Donnelly (AKA “The Master Plumber”) was a 
disciplinarian. He was in the IRB (Irish Republican 
Brotherhood), in the War of Independence. He was Michael 
Collins’s right hand man. He was arrested because he was 
suspected of killing a policeman. Michael Collins knew he 

was guilty and Collins organised to help him escape from 
Kilmainham Gaol with Ernie O’Malley and Frank Teeling. Two 
British guards were bribed to leave money and a bolt cutter, into 
an open cell. They used butter to pick the lock and then found 
the money and got the bolt cutter. The 30-foot high wall was the 
main problem. They took the bolt cutters and the money and 
opened a side gate. The three of them walked down the road 
casually and avoided suspicion. They were hiding in people’s 
back gardens ‘til night passed and search parties were out all 
over Dublin, but they never found them. They never really talked 
about their escape. After the treaty, Simon never spoke to De 
Valera again, although De Valera came to Simon’s funeral. 


Top: Simon Donnelly 
Mark, Inchicore N.S., 
Dublin 


Right: Famon De Valera 
Israel, Inchicore N.S., 
Dublin 


Left: Simon Donnelly, 
Frank Teeling & Ernie 
O’Malley broke out of 
Kilmainham Gaol and 
were on the run 
Cillian, Inchicore N.S., 
Dublin 
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Patrick Moran was wrongly accused of raiding a house in 38 
Upper Mount Street in 1921 and was imprisoned in Kilmainham. 
Simon Donnelly offered to help him escape, but Patrick thought 
that because he had witnesses who could prove his innocence, 
he would be released. One witness saw Moran at 8.00am mass 

in Blackrock. His housekeeper said he came back from Mass at 
9.00am and she told him breakfast was ready. A tram driver saw 
Patrick at the tram stop in Blackrock. But the witnesses didn’t 
show in court and maybe they were not let in, so he was found 
guilty. He did technically commit a crime because he was at an 
attack in the Gresham at the time. He was found guilty and hung 
on 14th March in Mountjoy Prison. Inchicore N.S., Dublin 


But the witnesses 
didn’t show in 
court and maybe 
they were not 
let in, so he was 
found guilty. 


Patrick Moran 
Leah, Inchicore N.S., Dublin 
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Death of a Priest 


This story came from the Bureau of Military 
History and was told by Mary Leech, my great 
grandaunt. Priests were in the war too. My 
great granduncle was Father John O’Meehan, 


who was a curate in Salthill with Father Griffin. 


The two priests lived together in the same 
house, but Father John got several letters 
threatening his life because he was part of the 
Irish Volunteers. The Volunteers were a group 
of people who thought that Ireland should have 
its independence. 


Fr. Griffin being led by a soldier 
dressed as a civilian 

Clodagh, Northampton N.S., Kinvara, 
Co. Galway 


One night the Black and Tans were looking for 
him, and pretended that there was an urgent 
sick call. Father Meehan was out playing cards, 
so Father Griffin went instead. He never came 
back alive. His body was later found in a bog by 
Father Meehan. It’s scary to know what they 
went through at that time. [m glad we live ina 
peaceful time, and things like that don’t happen 
any more in Kinvara or Galway. Clodagh, 
Northampton N.S., Kinvara, Co. Galway 


The Volunteers were 
a group of people 
who thought that 
Ireland should have 
its independence. 
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Partition 


When the border went up neighbours that lived beside each other 
could end up on different sides, and two different countries. 

Not everyone was happy with the border. Unionists were treated 
badly in Ireland and the Nationalists were treated badly in the 
north. The border went up in 1921 and searches went on all the 
time. 


The Clones Shootings 

Six cars left Monaghan to go to Derry to play in the Ulster 

final against Derry the following day. Some of the players were 
carrying revolvers to get their Catholic prisoners out of Derry 
Prison. Certain prisoners were due to be hanged and they 
wanted to rescue them. The football match might have been a 
disguise. They were stopped in Dromore Station and searched 
by some specials. Ten were arrested and were interned in Derry 
prison. Three weeks later on the 11th February 1922 a group of 
specials were returning from training in Newtownards and the 
train went through Clones. They would switch trains onto the 
Enniskillen train. Matt Fitzpatrick, the commandant in the area, 
approached the Enniskillen train: “Put your hands up and there 
will be no shooting.” He turned to speak to the train driver and 
as he was talking, he was shot in the back of the head by a young 
special. 
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we prisoners, Clones 
Shootings 

Nathan, St. Joseph’s B.N.S., 
Carrickmacross, Co. Monaghan 


B-Specials at the train be 
Fiachra, St Joseph’s B.N.S., 
Carrickmacross, Co. Monaghan 


Left: 

People being captured 

Kurt, St Joseph’s B.N.S., 

ra arr RRS 8 


A 


After that there was gunfire. Five specials instantly died and 
six other specials were wounded. The passengers were forced 
onto the train to lay out the bodies in the toilets away from the 
platform. Then they were given the option to continue on their 
journey. The train arrived in Lisbellaw covered in blood and 
bullets. When people saw the train they were scared and angry. 
Many people stopped using the train after that. 


When people saw the 
train they were scared 
and angry. 


Everyone shut down their shops in Clones and Monaghan and 
put off the street lights and stayed inside. They put candles in 
the windows. Maybe it was to say to the specials that no-one was 
here, everyone had left. One girl was out playing in Monaghan 
and was shot accidently. Within three days of the Clones 
Shooting the death toll went up to 40 people. 

St Joseph’s B.N.S., Carrickmacross, Co. Monaghan 


A B-Special 
Daniel, St Jospeh’s B.N.S., 
Carrickmacross, 


Below: train Co. Monaghan 


Oleksiy, St 
Below: Revolver from time of 
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1922 The Anglo-Irish 
Treaty 


Hugh O'Donnell Aoife & Tadgh, Nicker NS, Co, Limerick 
Some of the rebels went over to sign the treaty in England, 

in 1922. The treaty was a kind of home rule, that would allow 
Ireland to have its own parliament. The anti-treaty people were 
against having the treaty signed. They thought that after all 
the protesting they had done to get home rule, they should have 
gotten more than they were receiving. 


Then the Civil War began. The Civil War was the anti-treaty 
people against the treaty. Eamon De Valera was on the anti- 
treaty side and Michael Collins on the other side. My granduncle 
Hugh O’Donnell joined the Irish Republican Army when he was 
18. He was part of the Oola company 1st Battalion and later the 
Hast Limerick Brigade, on the anti-treaty side. He was killed 

in Ballintubber, Kilfinane in Limerick by the treaty side on 
December 7th 1922. 


Aoife, Nicker N.S., Co. Limerick 5 
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Emily Davison ‘ é 
Jordan, Hazelwood LBS. 


Newtownabbey, Co. Down 
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The word ‘suffrage’ means the right to vote and that’s what 
women wanted. Millicent Fawcett set up the National Union 

of Women’s Suffrage in 189'7. Women really wanted to be able 

to vote. They didn’t think they were different, they were just a 
different gender. One woman said, “I want to vote because I want 
the world that my children live in to be a good one.” Millicent 
didn’t like violence. She thought that any violence would 

make men not trust women to vote. But she didn’t make much 
progress, and in 1903 a women called Emmeline Pankhurst 
formed the Women’s Social and Political Union along with her 
daughters. This group became known as the suffragettes. They 
were prepared to use violence to get what they wanted: the right 
to vote. Men had used violence to get what they wanted so maybe V1 
the women copied them. Some men were supportive of women’s 
rights and joined in the protests. There were husbands and 
brothers and even older sons. 
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When World War 1 started in 1914 most of the women stopped 
the fight for votes because there was enough fighting going on, 
but some continued. They were worried about their husbands, 
brothers, sons and dads. Women got a lot of jobs to do during the 
war, as nurses, and making guns and ships. Women who had a 
husband who owned property and were over the age of 30 were 
allowed to vote in 1918. All women were allowed to vote in 1928 
if they were over the age of 21. 

Hazelwood I.P.S., Newtownabbey, Co. Down 
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Millicent Fawcett 
Gabrielle, Hazelwood 
LP.S., Newtownabbey, 
Co. Down 


Dr. Elizabeth Bell 
Baraka, Hazelwood I.P.S., 
Newtownabbey, Co. Down 


Margaret McCoubrey 

Margaret McCoubrey was born in Glasgow but came to Belfast 
to work. After World War 1 started Margaret ran a peace and 
suffrage campaign in August 19177. She believed that a woman 
looking at a battlefield would not see dead Germans or dead 
Englishmen, but so many mothers’ sons. 


Countess Markievicz 

She smuggled guns from England to Ireland for the Easter 
Rising. She was the first woman elected to the Westminster 
Houses of Parliament. She was also the first woman to hold 
a big job in the Government. She was the Minister of Labour 
(work). 


Elizabeth Bell 
Elizabeth Bell was born in Newry in December 1862. She was 
the first Irish woman to qualify as a doctor. She was a friend 

of Emmeline Pankhurst and in 1911 she was put in prison for 
throwing stones at a department store. Back home she acted as a 
doctor for the suffragettes in Crumlin Road Gaol. 


Dorothy Evans 

Dorothy Evans was the organiser of the Women’s Social and 
Political Union with Madge Muir. They were arrested at the 
same time as an arson attack for possession of explosive 
substances. Dorothy was so noisy during a court hearing 
that the police had to restrain her. Once in prison they 
began a hunger strike and were let out. They hired a car 
and put the suffragette colours on it and drove around 

and were arrested again. Luis and Lucy, Hazelwood I.P.S., 
Newtownabbey, Co. Down 
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Emily Davison 

Emily Davison was one of the most famous 
suffragettes. She was violent; she’d disrupt 
meetings by throwing stones at windows and 
breaking them. She was taken to prison and 
force-fed 101 times. On purpose she threw 
herself down a 10-metre iron fence, because she 
wanted the suffering of women to stop. On the 
8th of June 1913, she went to the Epsom Derby. 
She had a train pass in her pocket for her to go 
back home so she wasn’t planning on dying. She 
jumped in front of the King’s horse to show that 
women needed the vote but didn’t jump aside in 
time, and died of a fractured skull and internal 
injuries. 


Crumlin Gaol 

Crumlin Gaol in Belfast was where the 
suffragettes were put in prison. They went on 
hunger strike and eventually after a couple of 
weeks the government let them out until they 
got better. Most of the women didn’t come back. 
Some of them went round the streets protesting 
until they got arrested again. Some of them 
went to different countries, like France or 
maybe Germany. After a while the government 
changed its mind and instead of letting the 
women go home to get stronger they force-fed 
them. They had no choice. It was terrible what 
they did. They tied the women to chairs then 
they forced a tube up their nose or down their 
throat and put a liquid in, food that was runny 
like soup. I hope they never do it again. You 
would feel like you were going to die when they 
did that. 
Aneta and Jamie, Hazelwood I.P.S., 
Newtownabbey, Co. Down 


———— 
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She jumped in 
front of the 
King’s horse. 


Dorothy Evans on protest 
Aneta, Hazelwood, I.P.S., 
Newtownabbey, Co. Down 
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Votes for Women 

Suffragettes were arrested for burning down 
the post office on Donegall Street and burning 
letters by putting firelighters into post boxes. 
The people who owned the post boxes might get 
annoyed and tell the government to give women 
the vote. They also poured water into post boxes 
to ruin the letters so they couldn’t read the 
addresses. They were arrested for smashing 
windows with bricks. When they did these 
things they left messages tied to the bricks 
saying VOTES FOR WOMEN and DEEDS NOT 
WORDS. 


They were 
arrested for 
smashing windows 
with bricks. 


They put acid on the grass on the green at a 
golf club at Fort William. They destroyed a café 
at Bellevue by burning it and left a note behind 
saying, “Give women the vote”. The police knew 
who did it. They destroyed the bowling club 
at Cave Hill on the Antrim Road. They hoped 
the men might get sick of women doing these 
things. They targeted places where men liked to 
go, so that they might turn round and say, “Let 
them have the vote”. They targeted the Mayor’s 
house in Belfast. When the women protested 
they made a lot of noise. Sometimes, outside the 
_ courts they would shout and the police would 
have to come and arrest them. 
Jackson and Eamon, Hazelwood I.P.S., 
Newtownabbey, Co.Down 
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Winnie Carney 

Maria Winifred Carney, known as Winnie, was 
a suffragist, trade unionist, and Irish activist. 
She was born on the 4th December 1887 in 
Bangor and moved to Belfast to the Falls Road. 
She was educated at the Christian Brothers 
School on Donegall Street. Her mother owned 
a sweet shop on the Falls Road. She joined the 
Cumann na mBan in 1914 because she was a 
friend of James Connolly. She also worked for 
him as his secretary. James Connolly told her 
about the Rising and she came to Dublin to take 
part. Winnie was the only woman in the GPO at 
the beginning of the Rising. She stayed in the 
GPO with Connolly the whole time and when 
he was wounded she stayed beside him. When 
they all had to surrender Winnie was taken to 
Kilmainham Gaol and later sent to England to 
jail there. She also was in charge of the women’s 
section of the Irish Textile Workers Union in 
Belfast. She died on November 21st 1943. 
Siomha, Gaelscoil na bhF4l, Belfast 


Winnie was the 
only woman in 
the GPO at the 
beginning of the 
Rising. 
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Right: 

Emmeline Pankhurst 
Ally, Hazelwood, I.P.S., 
Newtownabbey, Co. Down 


Bottom: 

Scottish suffragettes 
Madison, Hazelwood, I.P.S., 
Newtownabbey, Co. Down 


We would like to 
thank the following 
schools who 
contributed through 
their research, stories 
and artwork to the 
making of this book. 
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St Brigid’s Primary 
School, Haddington Road, 
Dublin 4 


Pupils 

Jessica Alcantara 
Roren Baldemor 
Emma Barry 

Leigh Chevallier Brady 
Karolina Butterly 
Saoirse Cannon 

Emma Cunningham Pepper 
Dearbhla Devlin 
Marrolle Duroy 

Sarah Ganzorig 

Ali Gleeson 

Ines Goncalves Ferreira 
Skye Rose Kelly 
Giorgia Lester 
Charlotte McLaren 
Claire Mooney 

Patricia Munoz Garcia 
Lucy Reynolds 

Monica Rubio 

Holly Ryan 

Dasha Soroka 

Yukiko Yoshimura 


Teachers 
Ms Rachel Murphy 
Ms Natalie Leyden 


Historians 
Terry Fagan 
Derek Jones 


Staff At 
Labour Museum in 
Beggars Bush 


Holy Rosary Primary 
School, Belfast 


Pupils 

Ellie-Rose Timlin 
Weronika Adamska 
Robert Stelges 
Lucien McManus 
Amelia Korycka 
Etain Kee 

Aoife Vize 

Alex Szczepaniak 
Aureli Karrabecaj 
Eabha Marie Bradley 
Anthony Crawford 
Zak Stuart 

Aidan Robinson 

Sri Laasya Kunderu 
Jack McConville 
Daniel Hasty 

Mim Jaima 

Florina Varga 
Ruadhan Quinn 
Sara Beldi Bouhnouf 
Aljon De Guzman 
Olivia Ryzanowska 
Louis Murray 
Valentina Ekwueme 
Abshiro Mohammed 


Teachers 

Miss Sarah Campbell 
Mrs Helena McClorey 
Mrs Ann Clinton 


Inchicore National School, 
Inchicore, Dublin 8 


Pupils 

Darragh Nolan-Lyons 
Jamie Doherty 
Luke Mc Kee 

Cillian Gleeson 

Jake Keane 

Dylan Dowling 

Josh Doyle 

Adam Jennings 
Brendan O’Toole 
Callum Skelly 

Jake Moroney O’ Connell 
Ravi Mananga 
Mark Laksanakesim 
Alex King 

Israel Abumere 
Katie Galvin 

Taylor O’ Leary 
Avril Shields 

Robyn Kearns 

Ellie Larkin 


Aoife Wall 


Jessica O’ Loughlin 
Caitlin Keane 

Leah Sheridan 
Natasha Byrne 
Sabrina Chin Lok Yee 


Teachers 

Ms Gemma Kenny 
Mrs. Terry Mc Carty 
Mrs Breda McEvoy 


Others 

Mrs Deirdre O'Farrell 

CIE Works Inchicore 
Kilmainham Gaol 
Glasnevin Cemetery 
Ulster Folk and Transport 
Museum 

Thomas Kinsella 

Family of 6th class 

pupils who kindly shared 
memories of their past and 
the local area. 


St Joseph’s Boys’ National 
School, Carrickmacross, 
Co. Monaghan 


Pupils 

Kurt Baldwin 
Aodhan Browne 
Mark Bumatay 
Paddy Burke 
Nathan Campbell 
Fionan Carolan 
Kyle Cassidy 
Shay Conlon McConnon 
Ryan Crosby 
Eoghan Dillon 
Oleksiy Dokanin 
Alex Viorel Dumitru 
Tadgh Dunne 
Charles Farnan 
Eros Gonzalez 
Jason Kelly 
Marten Looke 
Nedas Lubickas 
Augustus Lupari 
Conor Maher 
Francie Maughan 
Kris McElroy 
Luke McGeown 
Dara McKitterick 
Darragh Mee 
Padraig O’Boyle 
Fiachra O’Gorman 
Kacper Obrycki 
Daniel Sanusi 
Morgan Sweeney 
David Ward 
Mikolaj Wielgosz 


Teachers 

Linda O’ Sullivan 
Deirdre Mc Kenna 
(Class SNA) 


Lisnafunchin National 
School, Castlecomer, Co. 
Kilkenny 


Pupils 

Jack Joyce 

Billy Mulhall 
Caoimhe Brennan 
Holly Farrell 
Abby Marnell 
Toby Marnell 
Conor Duggan 
Aimee Dunne 
Amy Lawless 
Edward Byrne 
Grainne Comerford 
Molly O Dornan 
Aoife Dunne 
Sean Dunne 
Max Carroll 
Killian Lacey 
Ben Duggan 
Craig Comerford 
Garry O Dowd 
Daniel Mooney 
Aine Dunne 

Eva Lawless 
Josh Comerford 
Will Fox 

Louis Feehan 
Sean O Dornan 


Teacher 
Conor Doyle 


Local Historian 
Paddy Dowling 


Laghey Primary School, 
Dungannon, Co. Tyrone 


Pupils 

Destiny Campbell 
Matthew Dzialak-Brojek 
Kitty Mai Finnegan 
Rhanna Guterres 
Courtney Hamill 
Maya Katkka 
Himear MacDonald 
Hoghan McGahan 
Ruairi McGahan 
Shea McGahan 
Daisy May Rice 
Danny White 

Jack Quinn 

Natalia Sokolowska 
Destiny Campbell 
Dakoda Campbell 
Abbie Crawford 
Katie Curran 

Grace Donnelly 
Mariuss Kovalevskis 
Oisin Gates 

Cara McGuckin 
Michael McParland 
Ryan McVeigh 
Louise Quinn Lavery 
Georgina Smith 
Vittoria Smith 

Tyler Williamson 
Ciaran Boyle 

Kellie- Anne Crawford 


Oatnasio Da Silva Guterres 


Ruairi Dynes 
Cormac McVeigh 


Teachers 

Siobhan Coleman 
Geraldine Martin 
Magdalena Mullan 


Others 
Dungannon Library 


Gaelscoil na bhF4l, Falls 
Road, Belfast 


Pupils 

Sitomha Mc Parland Brady 
Jake Cooke 

Cuanan de Bhal 

Eimear Devlin 

Conor Ferran 

Maria Ferran 

Cara Hamilton 
Leiah-Rose Hannaway 
Méabh Ireland 

Ashley Kerr 

Padraig Malone 

Noel Mc Grath 
Anna-Marie Mc Guinness 
Matthew Mc Kenna 
Abbie Mc Williams 
Nathan Nelson 

Cliodhna Ni Dhonghaile 
Odhran O’ Kane 

Alana Sousa Ua Bruadair 


Teachers 

Catherine Mc Parland 
Luiseach Fitzpatrick 
Una Méabh O’ Hanlon 
Roisin Lenaghan 
Kelly-Ann O’Brien 
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Northampton National 
School, Kinvara, Co. 
Galway 


3rd Class 
Stephen Joyce 
Stephen O’Grady 
Dara Moran 
India Keane 
Sarah Jane Walsh 
Jarlath Leech 
Sinéad Mongan 
Sadhbh Coppinger 
Ava Mitchell 
Ciara Mitchell 
Nicole Heanen 
Rory O’Donnell 


4th Class 

Laura Gately 
Leah Condon 
Ella Bergin 
Rhiannon Dalton 
Zoe Rodgers 
Muireann Doyle 
Eoin Slattery 
Killian Staunton 
Killian Glynn 
Cormac Ivers 
Conor Linnane 


5th Class 
Aoibheann Barry 
Tara Forde 

Erin Staunton 
Moya Coppinger 
Caoimhe Bermingham 
Sean Mohan 
Paddy Coppinger 
Seamus Livermore 
Christian Keane 
Rory Piggott 
Cathal Mongan 
Ruari Cairney 
Eoin O’Donnell 
Shaun Phillips 
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6th Class 
Himear Bergin 
Grace Bermingham 
Kate Doyle 
Clodagh Leech 
Callum Condon 
Alannah Slattery 
Sam Heanen 
Oisin Ivers 

Liam Linnane 
Dara Kennedy 
Caoimhe Fahy 
Niamh Fahy 


Last year’s 6th Class 
Niamh O’Malley 
Amy Naughton 
Mai Sheehan 
Lucy Gately 
Sarah Linnane 
Darragh Mongan 
Hugh Gately 
Darragh Helebert 
Rory Staehelin 
Rossa Barry 
Liam McDonagh 


Teachers 

Mr. Shane McDonagh 
Ms. Roisin Forde 

Ms. Orla McHale 


Nicker National School, 
Nicker, Co. Limerick 


Pupils 

Caoimhe Long 
Ciara Keogh 

Emily O’ Riordan 
Jessica Gleeson 
Dylan Morrissey, 
Aaron O’Connor 
Aaron Murphy Ryan 
Zach Murphy Ryan 
Alex Harty 

Tadgh Hourigan 
Danny Fealy 

Scott Ryan Coleman 
Darragh Ryan Gammell 
Shane Pearse 

Jake Ryan 

Robert Corbett 
Josh Mac Mahon 
Patrick Bailey 
Dennis O’Connell 
Jimmy Stokes 
Ernest Garbacz 
Billy O’Brien 
Adam O’Riordan 
Aoife Purcell 

Sarah Dillon 
Hannah Cosgrave 
Holly Cosgrave 
Fiona Keogh 
Emilia Hildebrandt 
Chloe Fraher 


Teachers 

Ms. Karen Franklin, 
Principal 

Ms. Siobhan English, 
Class Teacher 


Hazelwood Integrated 
Primary School, 
Newtownabbey, Co. Down 


Pupils 

Aodhan Bonnar 
Harry Buick 
Madison Creaney 
Africa Daodu 
Aaron Devlin 
Abbi Fenton 

Luis Gilchrist 
Jordan Gililand 
Gabrielle Hannaway 
Cameron Hill 
David Jenkins 
Molly Kelly 
Jackson King 
Aneta Madejska 
Ethan Magee 
Ewan Mahaftfy 
Jamie McAleenan 
Olivia McCaffrey 
Eamon McConnell 
Morgan Higney-McGovern 
Lara McWilliams 
Damilola Obanubi 
Baraka Saied 
Dylan Scott (Andrews) 
Lucy Shortt 
Szymon Szulgan 
Dawid Szymanski 
Ally Taylor 

Steven Toner 

Kyle Waters 


Teachers 
David Burgess 
Bernie McCarron 


Our reflections on this work 


I was surprised that our school was picked 
and I really enjoyed it. I was surprised that 
someone in my family was in World War 1 and 
though granddad knew all about it I didn’t 
know until now. Nathan, St Joseph’s B.N.S., 
Carrickmacross, Monaghan 


When the project started I asked my dad if he 
had any relations in the war or anything to 
do with the Easter Rising. I didn’t expect to 
have any connection. It was very interesting 
to find out how they lived. !ve become 
passionate about history, the Rising, the 
War, Micheal Collins, the Titanic and the 
Lusitania. 

Fionan, St Joseph’s B.N.S., 

Carrickmacross, Monaghan 


I was surprised when I discovered just how 

many connections to history there are in my 
family. Kate, Northampton National School, 
Kinvara, Co. Galway 
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I felt excited because someone in our 
family was in such a big event and I had 
real things from a hundred years ago to 
show the boys in class. 

Kyle, St. Joseph’s B.N.S., Carrickmacross, 
Co. Monaghan 


It’s strange the way things haven’t 
changed in my family in a hundred years. 
My granny uses the same language as 
Charles wrote in his letters home: 

“My Darling May.” 

May, Northampton N.S., Kinvara, 

Co. Galway 


This book is the outcome of a two-year 
collaboration involving over 300 children from 
ten schools across Ireland and Northern Ireland. 
The project, which was generously supported by 
the Department of Foreign Affairs Reconciliation 
Fund, offered an opportunity for children 

to have active participation in the Decade of 
Commemorations and to meaningfully contribute 
to the commemorative experience, through their 
own self-directed research. 
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